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| Procession of the Loup Vert.] 


FotLowrne the course of the Seine from Havre towards ' 
Rouen, we find, at a part which is geographically distant 
only about four leagues from the latter place, a small 
peninsula, formed by the windings of that noble and in- 
teresting river. This peninsula may be said to have been 
originally occupied by the site of the Abbey of Jumiéges, 


new one on its site. This church was consecrated in the 
presence of William the Conqueror: the remains which 
exist are a part of this edifice. The east end and the 
choir were rebuilt in 1230, in the pointed style. A 
second consecration took place in 1252, by which time 
the alterations of the east end, that were made about this 


for although it is considerably more than three leagues in | period, were probably completed. 


circuit, the monastic buildings were on a scale of cor- 
responding extent and of great magnificence. In the life 
of the first abbot the monastery afforded a home, with 
every requisite accommodation, to no less than nine hun- 
dred monks and one thousand five hundred lay brothers, 
or in all two thousand four hundred persons. 

Jiuimiéges was founded in 654, by St. Phillibert, the 
first abbot, the ground being given by Clovis II. and his 
wife St. Bathilde. It was at that period a desolate and 
unhealthy place, marshy, and covered with a forest, which 
extended for some leagues along the banks of the Seine. 
The church, built in the same or in the following year, 
was destroyed by the Normans in 841, and the abbey 
greatly injured: ten years later its ruin may be said to 
have been consummated by the same hands, when the 
monks were killed or dispersed. In 930, William Long- 
sword, son of Rollo, raised the monastery from its ruins by 
extensive reparations, and in 1067 Jumi¢ges regained its 
original splendour under the abbacy of Robert II. At 
this period it ap the old church was entirely pulled 





down, for we find that this abbot laid the foundation of a 
Vor, IX. 


Of the conventual buildings of Jumiéges, there re- 
mains only the gate-house, which is converted into a 
dwelling. A large portion of the church was pulled 
down at the Revolution, but the parts which remain are 
fortunately the most ancient, and those which produce 
the best effect. The pointed reconstructions are in ruins, 
but the Norman towers survive. This noble pile, the 
church, was originally two hundred and sixty-five feet 
long and sixty-three broad, and still presents to us a fine 
specimen of the grand simplicity of Norman architecture. 
It has little or no ornament ; the whole effect is produced 
by size, height, and a few great features, such as the 
magnificent arches under the central tower, the length, 
breadth, and height of the nave, and the elevation of the 
western fagade. The arches of the nave rest on piers, to 
which half-pillars are attached, alternating with single 
pillars, which are built in courses. All the capitals are 
plain, unless the rude imitation of leaves painted upon 
some of them be considered an exception. Above the 
aisles, on either side of the nave, are wide galleries. The 
roof is entirely gone. The entire edifice is well con- 
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structed of blocks of chalk stone, seamed with flint, 
brought from the neighbouring quarries. Besides the 
central tower, originally one hundred and twenty-four 
feet high and furty-one square, and surmouiited with a 
wooden spire of admirable workmanship and prodigious 
height, there were towers at the angle of the western front 
one hundred and fifty-five feet in height: the former is 
néarly gone, but the last remain. These are octagonal, 
but do not exactly correspond. Their height renders 
them very serviceable as landmarks to navigators. The 
west portal is remarkably plain, and of Roman character : 
its round arch, without a single moulding, rests on two 
pillars.* Adjoining the abbey church is a smaller one, 
of good architecture, in the advanced pointed style. It 
was in existence prior to 1330. 

In the abbey church was deposited the heart of the 
beautiful Agnes Sorel, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood, a circumstance to which, doubtless, may be attri- 
buted her lover’s (Charles VII.) attachment to Jumiéges, 
who added an apartment to the abbey for his own especial 
use. There was also here at one time a tomb, with the 
figures of two youths, called the ‘Tombs of the Enervated. 
The story connected with this monument is too interest- 
ing to be omitted in any description of Jumiéges. Clovis 
IL., successor to Dagobert, had five sons: having gone to 
visit the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, he left the regency 
to his wife, St. Bathilde ; but the lords, who had not ae- 
companied Clovis, revolted against the regent, on the 
pretence that a stranger (Bathilde was a Saxon) otight 
not to rule in France: Two of the eldest sons of the 
king and queen joined thé éonispitators; who were, how- 
ever, quickly put dewWh oi the return of Clovis, and 
severely punished, The judges would not condetin the 
children of theit sovereign. Thien,” says an old 
chronicler, “ the queen Bathilde, inspired with the spirit 
of God, which could not leave such afi excess unpunished, 
choosing rather that he children should be chastised in 
their bodies thin be reserved for eternal torture, by a 
pitiful severity, and in order to eatisfy Divitte justice, de- 
clared them unable to succeed to the crown ; atid foras- 
much as that the strength and bodily power which had 
served them to rise against their father consisted of their 
sinews, she ordered that those of the arms should be cut, 
which were thus rendered impotent. She then caused 
them to be placed in a little boat, with provisions, on the 
river Seine, without rudder or oars, and assisted only by 
a servant to administer to their necessities, leaving all to 
the providence and mercy of God, under the care of whom 
the boat went down so far ou the Seine that it reached 
Normandy, and was stayed on the shore by the ancient 
monastery of Jumiéges ; of which, St. Phillibert, the first 
abbot, when informed, went to find them, accompanied 
by his monks, and knowing who they were, and the 
cause of such an event, aud admiring their features and 
august air, received them graciously, and placed them 
in his monastery, where by his prayers they recovered 
their health, and were instructed in the monastic dis- 
cipline.” 

The procession shown in our éngraving refers to a 
story of a very different kind, and is a curious ves- 
tige of the old legendary miracles. It appears that 
St. Philibert was also the founder of the convent of 
Pavilly, distant about four leagues from Jumiéges, and 
of which St. Austreberthe was the first abbess. That 
pious lady, having charged herself with the washing of 
the linem of the vestry of Jumiéges, employed an ass 
to carry the things from the one monastery to the. other, 
and who was so docile as to perform this regular 
duty without a guide. . One day a furious wolf de. 
voured the poor messenger, but the abbess at the in. 
stant coming up, charged the wolf to fulfil the duties of 


ehurch of Ju- 


* For this architectural description of the abbe 
night's ‘ Archi- 


miéges, we ate mainly indebted to H. Gally 
tectural Tour im Normandy,’ 
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the defunct, by taking fhe packet which thé ass boré to 
Jumiéges. The wolf not only obeyed on this particular 
occasion, but continued to fulfil the duties of his office 
with exemplary zeal. A chapel, eonstructed in the eighth 
century, marked the spot where the ass wis killed, and 
this, when ruined in the progress of time, was replaced 
by a stone cross, which was standing till within the last 
sixty years or so. The memory of the miraculous event 
is now commemorated annually at Jumiéges, by the cus- 
tom of which we are about to speak, namely, the proces- 
sion of the Green Wolf. On the 23rd of June, the brethren 
of St. John the Baptist (the bell-ringers) take to the 
hamlet of Conihout the new master of that association, 
who, surnamed the Green Wolf, and habited in an im- 
mense green robe, and high conical bonnet of the same 
colour, places himself at the head of his brethren, and 
the whole body march, chanting the hymn of St. John, 
midst the noise caused by the discharge of fireworks and 
musquetry, and with the sacred cup and banner displayed 
in front, towards the place called Chouquet. Here the 
procession is met and joined by the rector and rural 
clergy of the district, after which it moves forward to the 
parish church, where vespers are immediately chanted. 
A meagre repast; prepared at the “ Wolf” house, and 
danees, which take place before the door, occupy the rest 
of the day until the eve—St. John’s eve, a festival gene- 
tally observed in Catholic countries—sets in, and the 
fires by which that festival is particularly distinguished 
have to be lighted. After having chaunted Te Deum 
atound the wooden pile, which is then lighted, amidst 
the ringing of bells, by a young boy and girl decorated 
with flowers, and whilst an assistant gives out, in the 
Normaii dialect, a sacred chatit; the wolf in his cos- 
tume, and the brethren generally, take oné another by 
the hand, and futi found the fire after him whom they 
have chosen td be Wolf for the next year. We may 
eoitceive that these singular hunters thus arranged— 
the first and last of their number alone haviiig a hand at 
liberty—find it difficult to catch the fugitive, who must 
névértheléas be hétiimed in and seized three times before 
he ig considered to be taken. During all this time the 
latter amuses himself at every opportunity by using a 
thick stick, with which.he is armed, on the persons of 
his pursuers. When, however, he is at last caught, and 
that strange ceremony terminated, the brethren return to 
the house of the “ wolf,” and again partake of the repast. 
During these proceedings a word in the slightest degree 
immodest, or not pertinent to the solemnity, is signalised 
by the obstreperous sound of some bell belonging to the 
fraternity, placed for the occasion under the cate of one 
of their number, who acts as censor, and when the noise 
is arrested, the offender is condemned to recite, upstand- 
ing, and with a loud voice, the Paternoster. The moment, 
however, the clocks announce the hour of midnight, 
liberty the most entire, to say the least of it, succeeds to 
constraint, bacchanalian chants to religious hymus, and 
the harsh music of the village minstrels can scarcely be 
heard through the uproarious voices of the convivialists. 
They retire to rest at last, but on the morrow the festival 
recommences. Another procession is formed, bearing an 
enormous loaf of bread, surmounted with a green pyra- 
mid ornamented with ribands. After this the bells of 
the monastery are placed upon the steps of the altar, 
and confided to the care of the future “ wolf,” and 
thus these singular proceedings are terminated, 


HISTORY OF A COAT.—D >. I. 


Tue very elevated rank which the manufacturing reputa- 
tion of England maintains is likely to induce in us the 
flattering belief that Englishmen are really more clever 
than their neighbours; that the woollens and cottons, the 
porcelain and glass, the iron and the cutlery of England, 
owe their excellence to the superiority of our workmen 
over those of the Continent. But however just it may 
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be to attribute a portion of the excellence to this source, 
there are two other circumstances which should not be 
lost sight of, viz. the great richness of England in those 
mineral treasures, particularly coal and iron, which are 
indispensable to the construction of machinery ; and the 
impetus which a demand is sure to give to inventive in- 
genuity, by which new processes, and shorter modes of 
conducting old ones, are devised. It is to all these cir- 
cumstances combined that we are to attribute the possi- 
bility of performing a feat which perhaps no country but 
England could witness, It was stated a few years ago, 
that the late Sir John Throgmorton on ene occasion sat 
down to dinner in a coat, the wool of which was on the 
hacks of his own sheep that same morning. The animals 
had been washed and sheared; the wool washed, carded, 
spun, and woven; the cloth scoured. fulled, sheared, 
dyed, and dressed ; and a coat made from *t by a tailor, 
between sun-rise and the hour of seven in the evening. 
It scarcely need be said that ali the preparations were 
made beforehand, and speedy modes of drying, &c 

adopted: we may also presume that the cloth produced 
was not “ extra-superfine Saxony ;” but stili, if tne state- 
ment itself be correct, it is quite sufficient to excite our 
surprise and admiration. The processes here enumerated 
are very varied; and it may not be uninteresting to the 
reader to follow us in a brief description of the steps by 
which the coat of a sheep becomes transformed into the 
coat of a man; this description may be introduced by a 
notice of the history of the woollen manufacture. 

The hair or wool which grows on the backs of animals 
has, from an early period, been one of the materials from 
which men have provided themselves with clothing: so 
far different ages agree; but the distinguishing feature 
between the early times and the present is the degree of 
preparation which the substance undergoes before it 
assumes the form of a garment. In a barbarous state of 
society, whether in past or present ages, the savage makes 
a garment of the skin of an animal, wearing the hairy or 
woolly side next the skin, for the sake of warmth, This 
custom was alluded to by Juvenal, who, in speaking of a 
miserly person, says:—* To guard himself against the 
cold, he does not wear the costly clothing of the luxurious 
Romans, but the skins of animals, and these even inverted, 
that is to say, with the hairy side turned inwards, with- 
out caring whether the appearance be agreeable or not.” 
When the barbarian rose one grade in the scale of society, 
the unsightly appearance of the fleshy side of the skin 
prompted him to conceal it, and to wear the hairy side 
externally. But still such a garment must have had the 
disadvantage resulting from an animal substance being 
worn in an almost unprepared state near the skin; and 
if the skin to which the fur, hair, or wool was attached 
underwent any process analogous to that of tanning, the 
hairy surface would be likely to be injured thereby. 

When the efficacy of hairy or woolly substances in 
furnishing warm garments for the human body was 
proved, men were naturally desirous to try whether these 
substances, removed from the skin or pelt on which they 
grew, might be combined into a woven or otherwise con- 
tinuous material ; and wherever or whenever this was 
first done, the woollen manufacture may be said to have 
commenced, for it owes its peculiarity, not to the weaving 
at the loom, but to the peculiar property of felting which 
is possessed by woolly substances, and which we shall 
hereafter explain. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the fur of the wild animals usually captured by the 
hunters was not of such a nature as to bear weaving and 
felting; and that animals more or less resembling the 
sheep are those which, on account of their exterior coat 
being woolly rather than hairy, have always been sought 
after for this purpose ; the history of the woollen manufac- 
ture depends, therefore, in some respects, on the history of 
the sheep. ; 

The sheep is supposed to have first come from Africa, 
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but that so long as it was domiciled in that parching dis- 
trict the covering bore more resemblance to hair than to 
wool, and that it was not until that animal was intro- 
duced into the milder climates of Southern Europe that 
the covering obtained that quality which fits it for the 
feiting process, It is supposed that the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans were the first nations who be- 
came acquainted with the woollen manufacture, and that 
after the fall of Rome in the sixth century, the manufac- 
ture remained dormant for a considerable period. The 
reviyal of it took place in the Netherlands, and from 
thence spread gradually to other nations of Europe. Dr. 
Ure states :—“ In the middle ages, Spain seems to have 
abounded in fine-wooled sheep, of the Tarentine breed, 
which it originally derived from its ancient Roman 
masters. So far back as 1248, the woollen cloth from 
Barcelona and Lerida is spoken of with admiration, and 
as being in high esteem at the gay court of Seville in the 
reign of Pedro the Cruel. Innumerable flocks existed in 
Spain in the time of Charles V., of which so many as 
30,000 belonged to one shepherd, and served to supply 
foreign nations with the softest wool. The finest wools 
then went to the Italian states, to the amount of many 
thousand sacks annually, at from forty to fifty gold ducats 
each; that is, from 10/. to 12/. of our present money.”’* 
The French woollen manufacture appears to have first 
attained a degree of importance in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but it soon arrived ata point of excellence un- 
equalled in any other country at that period. 

The woollen manufacture in England has been o1.e cf 
the staple sources of national wealth ; indeed, before the 
extraordinary rise of the manufacture of cotton, that of 
wool was considered by many persons as the most im- 
portant in the range of English industry, and one of the 
longest standing. It is probable that the Romans brought 
with them into England the art of fabricating garments 
from sheep’s wool ; and indeed they established at Win- 
chester a manufactory of sufficient extent to supply the 
Roman soidiery with clothing. As long as the Romans 
remained in Britain, the manufacture appears to have 
flourished ; but this, as well as many other advantages 
resulting from the residence of the Romans in this coun- 
try, was lost during the subsequent turmoils between the 
Saxons and the Danes. It revived again, however, after 
the reign of Alfred, and in the tenth century it had so 
far risen in importance, that the fleece of a sheep was 
valued at two-fifths of the whole animal, a much larger 
proportion than that at present observed. 

The wool employed down to about the middle of the 
thirteenth century was wholly English ; but at that pe- 
riod the demand for fine cloths made from Spanish wool 
was so great among the higher classes, as to lead to the 
introduction of wool from that country. This was soon 
afterwards prohibited by law, on the plea that it would 
injure the English wool-growers; but laws of this kind 
are generally incapable of being maintained against 
public opinion, and we find that, from the year 1240 to 
1330, most of the cloth worn by the gentry was made 
from Spanish wool ; while the wool of England, being 
in some measure deprived of a home market, was sent to 
the Netherlands to be manufactured into inferior cloth- 
ing. The English manufacturers had frequent opportu- 
nities during this period of observing the superior skill of 
the Flemish artizans in working up the wool into broad- 
cloth, and, by inviting some of them over to England, 
the home manufacture was so much increased, ‘both in 
extent and in excellence, that the legislature thought the 
time was come for prohibiting the exportation of British 
wool, under the idea that British interests would be con- 
sulted by the manufacturers using no wool but British, 
and by the wool-growers supplying no manufacturers but 
those of England; thus excluding both import and ex- 
port dealings with other countries, But this short- 


* * Philosophy of Manufactures,’ p. 132. 
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sigated policy was soon found to be based on a wrong 
system, for the wool-growers had a large stock gradually 
accumulating in their warehouses, arising from the 
supply being larger than the English manufacturers 
could consume. he legial aby ; 

By degrees, as the legislature adapted its measures to 
the calgenelen of the trade, the woollen manufacture ob- 
tained a firm footing in England, and maintained an 
important position in the time of Edward III. The seat 
of the manufacture is supposed to have been principally 
in Yorkshire, but partly also in the west of England, and 
at Cranbrook in Kent, where the Flemings who were 
invited over by Edward IIT. settled. 

For two centuries after this period the woollen manu- 
facture appears to have been steadily increasing, and 
occasional mention is made of it by most of the chroni- 
clers and annalists of that period. It is recorded that, in 
1520, the three most famous clothiers or cloth manufac- 
turers were Cuthbert of Kendal, Hodgskius of Halifax, 
and Martin Brian of Manchester, each of whom kept a 
great number of persons at work—spinners, carders, 
weavers, fullers, dyers, &c. Soon after this the manu- 
facture was extended to five towns in Worcestershire, and 
the quantity produced being more than the home consump- 
tion required, there commenced an export trade of manu- 
factured cloths : this was in the reign either of Edward VI. 
or of Queen Mary, and the amount of export soon in- 
creased to two hundred thousand pieces of cloth annually. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century the manu- 
facture was further extended by the introduction of what 
18 culled medley or mixed cloth, for the production of 
which the west of England has been ever since cele- 
brated ; and these and other circumstances proved so 
advantageous to the manufacture —- that by the 
end of the same century the total annual produce of 
svoollen goods amounted to the value of eight millions 
sterling, of which about five millions’ worth was copsumed 
at home and three millions’ exported. 

By about the year 1770 the exports had reached the 
value of four millions annually, comprising the various 
woollen fabrics of bays, cloths, flannels, serges, says, 
stuffs, carpets, and worsted stockings. About the same 
— the demand for cloths of a fine quality became so 
arge as to require the annual importation of from three 
to four million pounds of Spanish wool. In the year 
1800 there was a parliamentary inquiry into the state of 
the English woollen manufacture, and some of the evidence 
there given was such as to convey an idea almost startling 
of the extent to which it had reached. The number of 
packs of wool grown in England annually was estimated 
at six hundred thousand, which, at eleven pounds 
pack, would amount to six million six hundred thousand 
pounds: it was assumed that the manufactured goods 
were, on an average, worth about three times as much as 
the raw wool, and consequently that the value of the ma- 
nufactured goods amounted to nearly twenty millions 
annually. But the most extraordinary part of the evi- 
dence was that in which the total number of persons, 
men, women, boys, and girls, engaged in this manufacture 
in England and Wales, was stated at three millions! 
Mr. Stevenson, in an able article on the statistics of Eng- 
land, in the ‘ Edinburgh Cyclopedia,’ has carefully 
analysed the whole of the evidence given before that 
Committee, and has shown that it must be greatly exag- 
gerated in every part, particularly in that relating to the 
number of persons employed in the woollen manufacture 
in 1800: this number he estimates at rather more than 
half a million, instead of being, as was stated in the evi- 
dence, three millions. Since that time more attention has 
been paid to the collecting of facts in statistical inquiries, 
and we will here give Mr. McCulloch’s estimate of the 
~robable extent of the woollen manufacture in England 
an the year 1833:—Number of long-wooled sheep in 
England, four millions ; number of short-wooled, fifteen 
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millions; five million pounds of English wool exported , 
thirty-eight million pounds of foreign wool imported ; 
total value of woollen goods manufactured, twenty-one 
millions sterling, of which about six millions are exported : 
the number of persons employed, about three hundred 
and thirty thousand. It will be observed that this last 
estimate is even much within that of Mr. Stevenson for 
the gs 1800 ; but we may remark that Mr. McCulloch 
is of opinion that Stevenson’s estimate, small as it was 
in comparison with that given before the parliamentary 
Committee, is yet too large; and further, that the in- 
creased use of machinery has lessened the number of 
hands employed in some departments of the manufac- 
ture. Asan instance of this we may siate that, before 
the introduction of machinery in the processes prepara- 
tory to weaving, one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
four were employed to do that which could after- 
wards be done by thirty-five persons 

In this brief historical sketch we have treated of the 
woollen trade in its whole extent; but in the descriptive 
details which are to follow we shall confine ourselves to 
the production of short-wooled fabrics, such as_broad- 
cloths 





Music and the Muscular Sense.—The divisions of the 
time in music in some degree depend on the muscular sense. 
A man will put down his staff in regulated time, and in his 
common walk the sound of his steps will fall into a mea- 
sure, A boy striking the railing in mere wantonness, will 
do it with a regular succession of blows. This disposition 
in the muscular frame to put itself into motion with an 
accordance to time, is the source of much that is pleasing 
in music and assists the effect of melody. The closest con- 
nection is thus established between the employments of the 
sense of hearing and the exercise of the muscular sense. 
The effect of disorders of the nervous system is sometimes 
to show how natural certain combinations of actions are in 
the exercise of the muscular frame. The following is a cu- 
rious illustration of what we have just been dwelling upon :— 
A young woman—who, by the {bye, could not be taught to 
go down a country-dance—under a morbid mental excite- 
ment, in association with the organs of voluntary motion, 
began to exércise involuntary movements not unbecoming 
an opera-dancer. At one time she would pace slowly 
round the room, as in a minuet, with a measured step, the 
arms carried with elegance; at another time she would 
stand on the toes of one foot, and beat time with the other. 
On some occasions she would strike the table, or whatever 
she could reach with her hand, many times softly, and then 
with force. At length it was found that she did everything 
in rhythms. A friend thought that, in her regular beating, 
he could recognise a tune, and he began singing it. The 
moment this struck her ears, she turned suddenly to the 
man, danced directly up to him, and continued to dance 
until she was quite out of breath. The cure of this young 
woman was of a very unusual kind: a drum and fife were 
ween and when a tune corresponding to the rhythms of 

er movements was played, in whatever part of the room 
she was, she would dance close up to the drum, and con- 
tmue dancing until she missed the step; when these in- 
voluntary motions instantly ceased, and the paroxysm ended. 
The aeganary profiting by this, and observing a motion in 
her lips, put his ear close to her mouth; he thought he 
could hear her sing; and questioning her, she said that 
there was always a tune dwelling upon her mind, which at 
times had an irresistible influence upon her, and impelled 
her to begin her involuntary motions. In the end, she was 
cured by altering the time in the beating of the drum; for 
whenever she missed the time, the motions stopped. We 
may now ask what is this sumpendinesy disease? From 
being an excitable state of the nervous and muscular system, 
it will be called Chorea: but it is an instance of a natural 
combination of muscular actions morbidly produced; just 
as in hysteria, where we have the expressions of various 
natural passions exhibited, for example, weeping or laugh- 
ing.—Sir Charles Bell, Bridgewater Treatise, On the Hand, 
p. 245, 
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TYNEMOUTH BAR, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
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[Mouth of the Tyne.—A Vessel towed across the Bar.] 


Tynemouth Bar is a ridge of sand, stretching directly 
across, in front of the mouth of the river Tyne; and 
which is so far an impediment to the progress of the 
numerous vessels bound to and from North and South 
Shields and Newcastle, as to allow of their passage only 
at certain states of the tide. The depth of the water on 
the bar varies from seven to eight feet at low-water, to six- 
teen or seventeen feet at high-water, during the gran | 
periods of the year, but the spring tides increase the dept 

at high-water to about twenty-two feet. The usual hour of 
high-water on the bar at spring-tides is three o’clock, but 
it is to be observed that a strong northerly wind will some- 
times make it an hour sooner, and a strong southerly wind 
an hour later; there will also, it has been observed, fre- 
quently be two or three feet more water with the former 
than with the latter. Within the bar the depth varies 
greatly—in some parts being only ten feet and in others 
as much as twenty-four feet at low-water. The entrance 
into the Tyne is, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, an operation requiring skill, care, and experience. 
The coasts on each side are rocky ; in front of that to the 
north, opposite to a little inlet called Prior’s Haven, and 
to the left of the bar, is a dangerous rock called the Spar- 
row Hawk, whilst on the south, or to the right of the bar, 
is a scarcely less dangerous shelf of sand called the Herd 
Sand. All these circumstances combined make the spot 
somewhat dangerous in tempestuous weather. It appears 
from the books of the Trinity-house, a.v. 1672, that 
great storms and land-floods occasioned about that time 
80 many ships to be wrecked in the port of Tyne, that 
notwithstanding the lighthouses, the bar of the haven was 
unnavigable by night, some of the wrecks lying in the 
very middle of the channel. The importance of the 
navigation, however, has naturally caused every endea- 
vour to be made to secure, as far as possible, its safety. 
Near the ruins of the ancient Castle and Priory of Tyne- 
mouth,* which, as we approach the bar, are seen stand- 


* For an account of both hese edifices seo yol, iv., p. 140. 





ing ona peninsula formed of stupendous rocks on the 
northern side of the mouth of the river, is a lighthouse, 
which during the hours of darkness gives forth a bril- 
liant and powerful radiance, and which is distinguished 
from the others more inland by its continual revolution. 
The lighthouse stands in the Castle-yard; it is of stone, 
built in the shape of a tower ; and its lantern is sixty-two 
feet above the ground on which it stands, and one hun- 
dred and forty-eight feet above the level of the sea. Its 
light may be seen from a distance of six leagues. A little 
within the river and near the town of North Shields are 
two other lighthouses, the one (standing on a much more 
elevated position than the other) forty-nine feet in height, 
and the other seventy-six feet. It is through the assist- 
ance rendered by these lighthouses that the mariner is 
enabled to cross the bar. He brings them into a certain 
relative position with regard to his eye, and thus conducts 
the vessel into the best channel, which is on the south 
side of the bar, close to the Herd Sand. Their light is 
only allowed to be seen when the tide is favourable, that 
is to say, in nautical language, from one-quarter flood to 
one-quarter ebb. In the day time, a flag is hoisted 
during the same state of the water. The advantage of 
steam in cases like this is too important to be passed 
without notice. Before its introduction, vessels were fre- 
quently obliged during bad weather and uncertain winds 
to wait within or without the bar, which they could not 
venture to cross; and loss and anxiety were the inevi- 
table consequences. An adverse or variable wind is now 
of no greater import than that it necessitates (if delay is 
to be avoided) the employment of a steam tug. Secure 
of this assistance, the approaching vessel waits patiently 
the approach of high-water, when, as soon as there is 
sufficient water on the bar for the size of the vessel, it 
attaches itself, full of confidence, to its little sturdy guide, 
is borne over the dangerous spot, and in a very short 
space of time finds itself floating securely on the wide and 
noble river. 
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SKETCHES OF THE COASTS FROM SINCAPORE 
TO PEKIN. 
VIII.—THE PROVINCE OF CHE-KIANG. 
{Continued from No. 538.) 
Tue first town of any importance in Che-kiang is Pitcu-an 
(lat. 27° 11/ N., long. 120° 22’ E.), possessing a spacious 
harbour, where ships, by changing their berths, can find 
shelter from all winds. The coast is extremely high, for 
the roots of the mountains which divide Fo-kien from 
Che-kiang stretch a great distance to the east. More in- 
land they run out in a long arm, which almost divides 
the province into two parts, and about Tchu-tcheou-foo 
rise to a vast height, and present an enteoneny picturesque 
appearance, being covered with vast forests of all kinds of 
trees, but especially of pines, much used for house and 
ship building. The river which flows by the last-men- 
tioned town holds on a winding course, bordered with 
lofty bamboos, as for as Ouen-tcheou-foo, situated near 
the sea, in a marshy plain surrounded by very loft 
mountains. This town is exceedingly beautiful, so m 
so, indeed, that it is called by the Chinese the “ Little 
Hang-tcheou,” which, notwithstanding its hideous name, 
is the most beautiful city in China. The neighbourhood 
of Ouen-tcheou is fertile, and it enjoys the advantage of 
a good harbour, in consequence of which provisions are 
sold at a much higher rate than at Tchn-tcheou, where 
the difficulties opposed by the ruggedness of the moun- 
tains and the badness of the ways are sugh, that the 
rice there produced is to be had for almost 
Indeed the passage from Che-kiang to Fo-kien, 
improved by the industry of the inhabitants, is so rugged, 
that it affords little temptation to commerce. In some 
places the carriers have to ascend or descend vast flights 
of steps winding along the sides of the mountains ; and 
although at the summit of these are usually little covered 
places to rest in, yet this does not compensate for the 
excessive fatigue of climbing under a heavy burden in 
that hot climate, Indeed, this ridge is fit only to be in- 
habited by the bonzees, who delight in seeking out 
almost inaccessible places whereon to build their temples, 
sometimes ascending to the summits of lofty rocks, at 
others penetrating into the depths of rugged valleys far 
from the road. Other bonzees, however, erect little 
oratories on the wayside adorned with idols, and stand 
thercin with tea ready for any thirsty passengers who may 
be passing by. They offer indiscriminately to all, but 
those only who make them a present are saluted with a 
bow; otherwise they stand as stiff as though they had 
no life, 

To resume, however. Passing by Tai-tcheou-foo (situ- 
ated on a yery agreeable site), let us penetrate for awhile 
inland, and notice the famous town called Ken-Hoa, or 
the Flower of Gold, so named because near it is a hill 
that bears abundance of gold flowers, or wallwort. This 
eity was one that held out bravely against the Tartars, so 
brayely, indeed, that Matee-to, the besieging general, 
although he had promised a complete amnesty, gathered 
the citizens together after their capitulation, and gave 
orders for a general massacre. He was obeyed, and forty 
thousand souls perished. 

The trade of this town is great, and in it is made some 
of the best rice-wine in all China. It is also famous for 
its hams, which, as well as the wine, are cheap, and both 
are sold by the pound. 

About twenty miles east of the shore of this province, 
and sixty south of Chusan, the islands called Queesan, the 
first of the Chusan group, make their appearance, be- 
tween which and a rock overflown at high water, but 
seen by the Normanton in 1736, ships make their way 
for Chusan or Ningpo. It is impossible to give an idea 
by description of the labyrinthine passages which suc- 
ceed. The reader will gain the best idea of them by 
consulting the map published with Sir George Staunton’s 
account of Jord Macartney’s embassy. It is worth re- 
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marking, however, that the English, in searching for 
Ningpo, failed to find it, in consequence of the intricacy 
of the passage, and fell in, instead, with Chusan, which 
has a spacious harbour, said, however, to be not very com- 
modious for commerce. 

South of the town of Ningpo, and increasing in height 
towards the sea, runs out a long promontory, round the 
point of which ships have to turn to gain the port. Be- 
fore, however, they can attain this they must pass through 
Dumb Passage, lying between Deadman’s Island and the 
continent, The origin of the former name is curious, for 
it was given by European sailors, in consequence of a 
remarkable custom of the Chinese, who, when passing 
this place in their junks, invariably maintain a profound 
silence, and impose it also upon others; because, say 
they, somewhere hereabouts a huge dragon is continualiy 
sleeping, who would certainly awake at the sound of 
human voices, and commit dreadful depredations. 

Ningpo is situated at the confluence of two rivers, 
which, after their junction, flow towards the sea, bordered 
by salt-works, villages, and a low cultivated country, 
stretching on either hand to the foot of a ridge of lofty 
sterile mountains. This plain is nearly oval in form, 
and is intersected in all quarters by canals crowded with 
craft. Numerous hamlets apd villages are scattered here 
and there, and the multitude ef waters helps, or rather 
causes, the extreme fertility af the geil. Two harvests of 
rice yearly reward the labours af the husbandman ; and 
gotten, vegetables, and the wax-tree contribute to render 
the province rich. From the sea are drawn many different 
species of fish, among others an extremely delicate and 
well-tasted one, of a beautiful green colour, called hoang, 
caught in the beginning of summer, and carried, in ice, 
for eating, over the whole empire. 

The harbour of Ningpo, although the entrance is 
difficult, is very good, and much commerce is there car- 
ried on. It is visited by merchants from Japan and 
Siam. The entrance of the river is defended by a fort, 
built upon a hill, and excellent for a Chinese eonstruc- 
tion. Beyond this the banks, as we have said, are very 
low, which render dykes necessary, The town is situated 
about eleven miles up the stream, and its neighbourhood 
is soon made known to the traveller by the incessant ham- 
mering of the shipwrights, or rather junkwrights. The 
fortifications were formerly of great strength, but are now 
decayed. There are five land-gates and two water-gates, 
the latter being great arches cut through the walls. It 
contains few public buildings worthy of notice, and the 
streets are, as usual, narrow, and obstructed by sheds 
and other appendages to a Chinese shop. 

The great island of Chusan lies to the east of Ningpo, 
and is surrounded by many hundreds of others, to some 
of which the English sailors have given those fantastical 
names with which they so often disfigure our maps, as 
the Whelps, the Mouse, the Tinker, Buffalo’s Nose, the 
Calves, and Starboard Jack, called by the Chinese Kin- 
se-hoia. About this latter island the bottom is so level 
that it is a rendezvous to thousands of fisbing-smacks, 
between two of which the Chinese with great difficulty 
drag their nets. 

The capital of Chusan is Ting-hai, the way to which 
from the port is over a plain, intersected by numerous 
rivulets, and exceedingly well cultivated, so much so, in- 
deed, that the road is narrowed almost to a path in order 
to save ground. The walls are thirty feet high, with 
square stone towers at intervals, unprotected by cannon, 
except that at the gates there are a few pieces, which are 
very old, and of wrought-iron. 

Of all the cities of Europe, Venice is the one to which 
Ting-hai, though built on asmaller scale, bears most resem- 
blance, being surrounded as well as intersected by canals, 
the bridges over which are steep, and ascended by steps, 
like the Rialto. The streets are narrow alleys, paved with 
square flat stones, The houses are low, and the attention 
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to ornament is chiefly confined to the roof, the tiles of 
which are luted and plastered over, lest they should be 
blown away by the frequent storms. On the ridges are 
uncouth figures of animals, with other decorations, in clay, 
stone, or iron. The shops are extremely gay, even coffins 
being here painted in lively colours. Dogs, poultry, and 
fish, the latter in tubs of water, are exposed alive for sale ; 
eels, as in England, in sand. The numbers of shops 
where tin-leaf and sticks of odoriferous woods are sold 
to burn in the.temples, or before household idols, evinces, 
in no slight degree, the superstitious temper of the 
eople. 

Both sexes wear loose garments and trowsers. The 
principal distinction between the men and the women 
consists in the head-dress. The former wear a straw hat, 
and have their hair shaved, with the exception of a long 
tuft on the back of the head; the latter preserve the 
whole, plait it in an elegant manner, and twist it up in 
the fashion prevalent among the ancient Greek women, 
as shown in their works of art. 

Most of the Chusan islands consists of hills rising with 
a regular slope and rounded on the top, as though their 
points and angles had been gradually worn away and 
softened by the action of the weather. Their formation 
is certainly not to be attributed to the deposits of the river 
at whose mouth they lie, for they rest upon a foundation 
of grey and red granite resembling porphyry in all 
things but in hardness. They are rather the remains of 
the continent, the softer parts of which have been washed 
away, leaving the more stubborn rocks untouched. The 
channels thus furrowed out are in some cases excessively 
deep, in others they are not to be passed even by the 
Chinese junks themselves. 

The general scenery of the islands is very picturesque. 
Some are totally bare; other produce a little grass, a few 
reeds and bushes; in others again there are beautiful 
verdant spots with dwarf fruit-trees, oaks, and the Wey- 
mouth pine. Some are excessively beautiful, as that 
called Poo-too, described as a perfect paradise, and chosen, 
on account of its natural beauties, by a set of religious 
men, who, to the number of three thousand, possess the 
whole of it, and live in a state of celibacy. It contains 
four hundred temples, to each of which are annexed 
dwelling-houses and gardens for the diversion and accom- 
modation of the bonzees. ‘This monastic institution is 
well endowed, and is famous throughout the empire as 
the abode of sanctity. 

Kintang is also a beautiful island diversified by hill 
and dale, clothed with verdure, and abounding in fuel and 
water. The valleys all run in the same direction, and 
are intersected by rivulets, the fields on whose banks 
yield rich harvests to the inhabitants. 

Let us now penetrate to the extremity of the vast 
estuary of the river Tsien-tang-kiang. On the left bank 
the plain extends to the town called Chao-hing-foo, in- 
tersected, like Ting-hai, with canals, which also supply 
with clear water the ditches, one of which flows on either 
side the fortifications. Some of the houses of this foo are 
built of a very white stone got from a vast and almost 
inexhaustible quarry in a mountain between five and six 
miles from the gates. Near the walls are two monu- 
ments, one of a very ancient date, erected over the re- 
mains of Yu, who is said to have recovered all the eastern 
provinces from the sea; another, in memory of the same 
monarch, but erected by Kanghi. 

The inhabitants of Chao-hing frequently make parties 
of pleasure to a mountain in the neighbourhood, ealled, 
from some real or fancied resemblance, the Monkey Moun- 
tain; upon which is situated a pleasure-house where 
refreshments are always to be obtained. After the repast, 
visitors may retire from the dining-hall to another spa- 
cious apartment overlooking a deep sheet of water, where 
are kept certain large tame fish which rise to the surface 
of the water, and come in shoals to feed upon the 





— thrown out to them by the visitors from the witi- 
ows. 

_ Hang-tcheou is one of the richest cities in the empire, 
iN consequence of the excellence of its situation, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, and the great commerce in silk 
carried on by its merchants. The Chinese call it a para= 
dise upon earth, and having done so, when they wish to 
praise the beauty of a city, as we have seen in the case of 
Ouen-tcheou, they liken it to this one, whose form is 
nearly circular, and is defended by fortifications of great 
thickness. Like almost all the other citiés of this pro- 
vince, Hang-tcheou is intersected by frequent canals of 
brackish water, upon which there are numerous boats in- 
habited like those at Canton. The stteets are adorned 
with arches and high towers; whilst beautiful pleasure- 
gardens, filled with every species of flower and tree that 
contributes in China to charm the senses of sight and 
smell, enliven the banks of its river. 

This district may fitly be called the Land of Silk, for 
within the city walls there are said to be at least sixty 
thousand workmen of it, and in the villages round about 
numberless others. Among other articles of manufacture, 
taffetas, flowered and plain, are here produced, and 
esteemed the best in China. 

But one of the principal attractions of Hang-tcheou is 
the neighbourhood of the picturesque lake, near six miles 
in circumference, called Si-hou. It is situated in the lap 
of a green valley, and on its banks grow clumps of the 
orange, the citron, and the lemon-tree. On all sides the 
green sward slopes into the waters and is continued by a 
fringe of the Sien-hoa, or sacred lotus (nelumbium), with 
its gigantic trunk and yellow blossoms, which spread over 
the surface, arid rise and sink as the ripples and wavelets 
come and go. Beyond this the lake sparkles, and stretches 
forth like a sheet of molten glass, painted here and there 
in the richest hues by the shoals of blue, silver, or 
golden fish that follow the elegant pleasure-barges in 
which, clothed in silk fresh from the loom, the Chinese 
make their way through the intervals left in the long 
causeways, towards the green and flowery islands in the 
centre. Here, amidst temples and howers and groves, 
with song and laughter the Chitiese pass their day, and 
towards evening stroll along the causeways and light 
bridges, or are wafted in their boats to the shore, enjoy- 
ing the cool air from the sea, and gazitig at the pagodas, 
the vast motiasteriés of bonzees, the royal palaces, the 
villas, the lofty porticoes of which lift their fanciful forms 
above the ttees. 

The last town of this province which comes within our 
plan is Kia-hong-foo, situated not far from the northern 
shore of the great sestuary of Hang-tcheou, on a line with 
Silver Island. Tis part of the country is intersected b 
canals, the banks of which are of hewn stone, and dott 
here and there with small lakes. The town is large, well 
peopled, and mercantile; and there is scarce a house in 
which silkworms are not fed. It the neighbourhood, 
towards the approach of winter, numerous little bitds are 
taken, which are preserved in tice-wine, and sold through- 
out the year. The lobsters caught on the shores are 
esteemed very good, and are always to be had in great 
numbers. 

The bridges in this city are numerous, and the arches 
in the streets of frequent occurrence, The many-storied 
towers also of which so much has been said, are in great 
numbers, no less than fifteen being to be met with on one 
canal flowing westward of the walls. 

The province of Che-kiang is partly mountainous and 
partly plain. In the former circumstance it approximates 
to Fo-kien, in the latter to the maritime parts of the neigh- 
bouring province of Kiang-nan. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselvés in our next article to a brief notice of the 
port of Shang-hai and of the mouths of the two great 
rivers of China, since it would be tedious to proceed with 
an enumeration of citiés all having pretty nearly the same 
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characteristics. In Shan-tung and Pe-tchi-li we shall 
find new subjects to engage our attention. 

The general characteristics, then, of the province of Che- 
kiang are the great attention paid to the cultivation of the 
dwarf mul -tree; the vast quantities of silk, both 

lain and bordered with gold or silver, exported; the 
Seanty of its fruit and flowers ; the abundance of bam- 
boos growing about its rivers (not only used by the Chinese 
workmen in making mats, boxes, combs, water-pipes, 
and telescopes, but also by physicians who distil from 
them, by the action of fire, a certain water which they 
consider valuable for medicinal purposes), and the fine 
flavour of its mushrooms, which are salted, dried, and 
sent as great dainties to all parts of the empire,—steeped 
in water for some time, they seem to recover all their 
pristine freshness, and are eaten with great gusto by the 
Chinese gourmands. Hams, too, are among its exports ; 
and fish of all kinds, but especially lobsters, are plenti- 
ful. 


THE LAMA CARAVAN. 


A considerable number of lamas are kept at Taena, a 
town of Bolivia, at some distance to the east of Arica, 
the principal port of that republic. As the Indians 
make use of them for beasts of burthen, they serve them 
instead of the camel. It is an interesting sight to see a 
caravan train of a hundred or two of these sociable crea- 
tures pacing along in stately order with their intelligent 
heads raised above their long necks. A lama without 
any load on his back marches in advance as leader, a 
large particoloured bunch of feathers decorating his 
head, and bells and ornaments dangling from his neck. 
Each of these useful animals generally carries a load of 
fifty pounds weight; and the usual merchandise they 
transport is block-tin, sent down from the eastern side of 
the Cordilleras. The lama is easily tamed, and becomes 
as attached to his owner as a dog. When he is to receive 
his load, he kneels down, like the camel; but if he feels 
the load to be too heavy for him, he refuses to rise, and 
utters a deep moan. He is a perfect model of gentleness, 
and if kindly treated, ready to do any reasonable service 
required of him; his only means of defence is discharg- 
ing a mouthful of spittle at any beast or human being 
that seeks to injure him. Other animals of the lama 
species, such as the paco, carnero, guanaco, and vicugna, 
which have kinship also with the sheep and goat, are 
used for the same purposes. Their food consists of the 
ichu, a sort of rush, which is found on cold elevated 
spots fourteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

The patient good-tempered Indian is as temperate a 
liver as his lama, and on his journey with the caravans 
eats little else but the coca-leaf, which he chews, and will 
serve him on a push, both for meat and drink, four days 
long. This leaf has another singular property—it keeps 
off sleep and wearisomeness, without injuring the health. 
It is of a bright green, like the orange-leaf, and grows on 
a low tree, from which it is gathered twice in the year ; 
it is then dried in the shade, and a quantity is done up 
in packets, which are preserved in baskets. A store of 
these packets, together with a bottle of citron juice, or 
some molle (the ashes of the Peruvian mastix-tree), 
form the Indian’s provender when he starts upon a jour- 
ney. Although coca-chewing is proof with him against 
hunger and thirst, as we have already remarked, he never 
misses the opportunity, when it is set before him, of 
making not merely an immoderate, but an incredibly 
enormous meal. 

The Indians appear to be regardless of the nature of 
the spot where they halt with their caravans in the even- 
ing; the quarters for the night seem taken up as chance 
may dictate: it is not necessary that they should be 
within an enclosure ; but they are no way discontented to 
abide upon a snowy acclivity near a mountain promon- 
tory, between a fissure in a rock, or under a pendant cliff. 
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The roll their ponchon, or mantle, round them, lay them- 
selves quietly down to sleep on the bare ground, and 
awake as much refreshed and renovated as if they had 
risen from a bed of down. 

There cannot be a more disgusting sight on your jour- 
ney through the sandy wildernesses of this country than the 
scattered bones and skeletons of the beasts used for the 
caravans, among which are numbers of mules and asses, 
If they fall sick or break down, their loads are transferred 
to the backs of some of the supernumerary animals, and 
they are left behind to their fate. The poor creatures, as 
soon as they begin to recover, exert what little strength they 
can muster, and struggle to find out some trace of the 
route that leads to an inhabited spot. The majority of 
them, however, fall a prey to the vulture or condor, which 
has an eye of such marvellous keenness, that they can 
discover this spoil from, the snow-clad peak of the Cor- 
dilleras. The bird wings his flight down upon his victim 
with the swiftness of lightning, alights on Mis head, picks 
out both his eyes with his beak, gores his body open, and 
gives so unbridled a rein to his gluttonous appetite, that 
he is scarcely able to move from the spot after he has 
had his full; in this state he is frequently overtaken by 
the Indians, who speedily dispatch him with their poles. 
If the spoil be not too unwieldy, the condor seizes hold 
upon it with his claws, and bears it away to his nest on 
the peak of a mountain. The largest bird of this species 
is the Morro-morro; his body is covered with a 
splendid sable plumage, and behind his neck he has a 
dark-grey ruff four inches in breadth. The outer edge 
of the feathers of his wings is of the same grey, so that 
when he is sitting ind seen from behind, he appears to 
wear a mantle.—Ritter’s MS. Notes. 


Motives to Migration in Birds.—The passage to our 
shores is a long and a dangerous one, and some imperative 
motive for it must exist ; and until facts manifest the reason, 
we may, perhaps, without injury to the cause of research, 
conjecture for what objects these perilous transits are made. 
We know that all young creatures require particularly com- 
pounded nutriment during their infant state ; and nature, as 
far as we are acquainted with it, has made in every instance 
provision for a supply of fitting aliment. In many instances 
where the removal of station could not be conveniently 
accomplished, instinct has been given the parent to provide 
the fitting aliment for its new-born young. Thus insects, 
in some cases, store their cells with food ready for the anima- 
tion of their progeny; in others, place their eggs in such 
situations as will afford it when they are hatched. The 
mammalia, at least the quadrupeds belonging to this class, 
which could least conveniently move their station, have 
ot ae given them of a milky secretion for this purpose. 
Birds have nothing of this nature, and make no provision 
for their young ; but they, of all creatures except fishes, can 
seek what may be required in distant stations with most faci 
lity. A sufficiency of food for the adult parent may be found 
in every climate, yet the aliment necessary for its offspring 
may not. Countries, and even counties, produce insects 
that differ, if not in species, at least in numbers; and many 
young birds we cannot succeed in rearing, or do it very par- 
tially, by reason of our ignorance of the requisite food. Every 
one who has made the attempt well knows the variety of 
expedients he has resorted to, of boiled meats, bruised 
seeds, hard eggs, boiled rice, and twenty other substances 
that nature never presents, in order to find a diet that will 
nourish them; but Mr. Montagu’s failure in being able to 
raise the young of the cirl-bunting, until he discovered that 
they required grasshoppers, is a sufficient instance of the 
manifest necessity there is for a peculiar food in one period 
of the life of birds, and renders it probable that to obtain a 
certain aliment this willow-wren and others of the insect- 
eating and fruit-feeding birds direct their flight to distant 
regions, and is the principal cause of their migrations.— 
Journal of a Naturalist. 
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